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that he saw raccoons, which, if true, would be a very
curious fact, such an animal being found no longer in
Cuba or any of its adjacent islands.1 He also notes the
existence of the manchineal tree, with its terribly poison-
ous fruit, which neither bird nor beast will taste, but which
nevertheless is greedily devoured by land-crabs. The
manchineal tree (Hippomane mancinella), a species of Eu-
phorbia, is found in the marshy districts along the coasts
of the West India Islands and Central America. Its
leaves, bark, and blossoms are all extremely poisonous,
and in fact furnish the arrow poison used by the Amer-
indians in this part of America. The tree grows to as
much as 40 feet in height, and even the water below it
is rendered poisonous by its decaying leaves. The
flowers are of a sickly yellow colour, something like those
of poppies, but the bark of the tree is fibrous and makes
excellent rope, while the trunk and the branches are
extraordinarily light, like cork in fact, and are therefore
useful for making floats and buoys. The black land-crabs
after they have fed on the leaves or flowers of this tree are
very poisonous. Dampier also states that there were
many " alligators " (crocodiles) on this Island of Pines, and
that they were the most daring of all he had met with in
the West Indies. In the water they would follow a canoe
and put their heads up over the gunwale with their jaws
wide open; or when the men camped on the seashore
at night the crocodiles boldly came in amongst them;
and after the men had fled they snatched the meat from
the cooking pots. If the men were sleeping round their

1Yet, as a species of raccoon is found in the Bahama Islands, and these at no very
ancient period were more or less united with Cuba and Hispaniola, it is possible that
Dampier was right, and that since his day the raccoons became extinct on the Island
of Pines as well as in Cuba. He may, however, have seen instead the large tree*
frequenting- rodent, the Hutia (Capromys\